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AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; 



11. 




ET us suppose, now, that our architect is called on 
by a man of moderate means to design and exe- 
cute " a little country-house " for him ; not, how- 
ever, to be occupied merely in summer, but one 
for winter use also. Our householder wants, on 
the main floor, a parlour, a dining-room — which 
^ will also be used to some extent as a sitting-room, 
and for children too advanced for the nursery — a library, and a 
hall " running clear through." A china-closet attached to the 
dining-room will be enough in the way of pantry, his wife tells 
him. "A regular butler's pantry" will not be required, for there 
will be little entertainment outside of the family ; and, for the same 
reason, the dining-room need not be a large one. Yet, they would 
like it and the parlour so arranged as to make the most of the 
whole space, in case of company occasionally. On the floor above 
they want as many bedrooms as possible — the principal one to 
have a dressing-room attached— and in the basement the usual 
accommodations for cooking, washing, storage of fuel, &c. As 
regards the relations of rooms to the points of the compass, his 
only directions are that the parlour and library should have an out- 
look toward the east, the finest prospect being in that direction. 
He wants a "plain, square house," built of wood, as being the 
cheapest material ; for he does not care to have " the whole thing " 
cost over five thousand dollars. But, as the site he proposes for it 
is a very fine one, high up on a point of land overlooking a rail- 
road, he would like to have a tower which would be conspicuous 
from the cars. He has travelled in France, and has a great admi- 
ration for the round towers of French chateaux. In fact, he has a 
predilection for French chateaux, as a whole. Would it not be 
easy, without much additional expense, to put up a tower on the 
most conspicuous angle of the building? Could not the archi- 
tect, indeed, manage, without going outside of the specified limits, 
to give the entire building the air of a French chateau, and also to 
throw in a bay-window to the drawing-room, and a servants' stair- 
case from the basement to the top story ? His eastward view is 
superb, and it would be most charming to let the eye sweep the 
horizon at all points from the ample accommodations of a bay- 
window. 

Our architect sympathises in his employer's admiration for many 
of the French chateaux, but hints that, in projecting an American 
dwelling-house to cost not over five thousand dollars, it may not 
be prudent to take Pierrefonds, or Chambord, or Amboise, as 
a model. He suggests that the thin enclosures of wooden con- 
struction are very inadequate to the exigencies of a French or any 
other castle, and that the tower alone of a very moderate chateau, 
if in brick or stone, would be apt to absorb the larger portion of 
the proposed appropriation. 

He concedes a bay-window, or its equivalent, for the drawing- 
room as a desirable and comparatively inexpensive addition to a 
residence of any grade. He also concedes that back-stairs secure 
privacy to the main staircase, and that the family and guests who 
frequent the latter are saved from the incursions of servants and 
noisy children, and from possible occasional contretemps incident 
to the regulation of the bedchambers; but, even if the question 
of increased expense be left out, as a secondary consideration, he 
thinks two staircases not at all essential in a house of the proposed 
moderate grade, where neither servants nor the formal entertain- 
ment of many guests will be likely to abound. 

He says, too, that the testimony of the female heads of small or 
moderate country households is entirely against basement-kitchens. 
In houses of the character under consideration there are not likely 
to be employed more than two female domestics, and one man, as 
coachman, gardener, and factotum, whose duties lie almost alto- 
gether outside of the house. The difficulties which ladies experi- 
ence with their servants, even in the cities, are notorious ; but they 
are small compared with the formidable ones that are apt to fall to 



their lot in the country. A handmaiden craves society, like her 
betters, and, being in a great measure debarred from it in the 
country, she easily becomes discontented ; and, after having re- 
ceived a costly education from her harassed employer in the func- 
tions she professes, but of which she is likely to be quite ignorant, 
she " gives warning " on the slightest provocation, tramping off, 
bag and baggage, without the slightest regard to the convenience 
of the mistress and her family. When Cook has made her exit, 
the chambermaid, bereft of the companionship and sympathy of 
her own sex, becomes, in her complete loneliness — unless it hap- 
pens to be tempered by a flirtation with Coachman John — still more 
lonely, and " a maiden all forlorn " with a vengeance. The Par- 
thian arrows left behind by the retreating cook, in the shape of 
condolence, advice, and a carefully summarised estimate of the 
mistress's character, rankle in her gentle bosom, and she speedily 
follows suit, leaving her lady to her own devices, the tender mercies 
of the occasional char-woman, and a fortnight's daily journeys to 
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Figure A. — Ground-floor. 

town, and haunting of intelligence-offices, in search of more raw 
material ; with all that such a search implies — the cross-examina- 
tion and badgering from independent and critical Biddydom as to 
" convayniences " and the assured kitchen and laundry luxuries, 
usual in the "first families," with whom only, as they candidly 
assure you, they condescend to serve. It is, then, a matter of no 
small importance to the whole family, and of daily and hourly 
consequence to the happiness, and even the health, it may be, of 
its female head, that every precaution should be taken in the way 
of securing the domestics all reasonable conditions of content- 
ment. And, though it may seem, to those who of right spend their 
lives above stairs, almost incredible that any satisfaction to the 
gregarious instinct should be derived from merely seeing through 
the windows the passing vehicle or the approaching visitor, and 
that, even if it be so, it is straining a very small matter to undue 
proportions to make it the subject of serious consideration, it is, 
nevertheless, true that much of the comfort of a small establish- 
ment depends on the moods of its servitors— that moods are irri- 
tated or assuaged according to the sagacity with which they are 
recognised and treated— and that the " cellar-kitchen " is an object 
of abhorrence to the average country domestic, not on the score 
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of the real or supposed superior wholesomeness of the kitchen 
aboveground, but mainly from the impulse of the social sentiment, 
though the feeling of additional security and of pseitdo equality by 
being on the same floor with the family has also frequently some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt. 

The objection is sometimes made that a kitchen should not be 
on the same floor as the living-rooms, because, if it is, the latter 
are liable to be filled with the disagreeable odours and fumes aris- 
ing from the cooking ; and it is insisted that, if such an arrange- 
ment must be made, the kitchen ought at least to be far removed 
from them, as is the custom in England and other parts of Europe, 
while in the Southern portions of our own country it is — or was — 
frequently placed not only at a distance, but in entire isolation 
from the main building. That is true, but presents no argument 
against the propriety of placing our kitchens in close contiguity to 
our dining-rooms and other family apartments. The large equi- 
page of servants usual in England, where wages are low, and the 



exclusive habits of the upper classes fixed in stiff and exigent 
grooves, which demand the receipt of much service, and the sur- 
plusage of house-slaves, that used to prevail in the Southern plant- 
ers' establishments, not only made the saving of labour in the way 
of carrying the dishes from kitchen to dining-room and back a mat- 
ter of no consequence, but rendered it very desirable to secure a 
long distance between the family-rooms and the noise and clatter 
of troops of domestics gathered together in their own quarters. As 
to the danger of the viands cooling in transitu, that is easily pre- 
vented by the use of braziers, or hot-water under-dishes. Another 
reason why it is important, in England, to separate the family 
quarters from the kitchen by a wide space is, that the English at- 
mosphere is humid and heavy, and retains vapours and odours a 
long time— the disagreeable scents of the kitchen as well as the 
sweet ones of the garden and lawn — while in our climate the at- 
mosphere is so dry and volatile that a noxious vapour or gas must 
be very strong indeed which is not quickly dissipated by its prac- 




Figure B. — Staircase, etc. 



tically non-absorbent qualities. The intervention of a pantry or 
passage between the kitchen and family quarters is all that is re- 
quired to preserve the latter from culinary contamination. 

Our architect also gives it as the result of his experience that a 
square form to the plan of a house does not necessarily minimise 
the expenditure on its construction, while it is very likely to pre- 
vent opportunities for picturesque effect. But there is an even 
weightier objection. Where the scheme comprehends more than 
two rooms of constant family resort, as for instance, in addition to 
the inevitable dining-room and parlour, or drawing-room, a second 
drawing-room, a library, a study, a boudoir, a morning-room, a 
music-room, a billiard-room— any or all of these— it is impossible 
to secure the more desirable aspects, as regards the points of the 
compass, to all or to the majority of the family- rooms. In summer 
the breeze is almost always from the south, and, when it is not, it 
oftener sets from due west or due east, or from southeast or south- 
west, than from the north. The consequence is, that during the 
torrid weather of June, July, and August, the rooms and verandas 
looking toward the south may nearly all the time be fanned by a 



delightful breeze, while the north side of the house may be swelter- 
ing in the dead calm of a tropical temperature. In winter, on the 
other hand, the sun in its southerly course, from east to west, 
pours its rays nearly all day into the southerly rooms, and often 
preserves a genial or bearable temperature therein, while an hyper- 
borean atmosphere prevails in the north rooms that are not artifi- 
cially heated. The sun is the great life-giver, reinvigorator, and 
disinfectant of the world, and it is well worth while to regulate the 
outside lines of a house with reference to the insertion, in every im- 
portant room, of at least one opening looking toward the south, 
and to give the eastward and westward outlooks the preference 
over that toward the north. In the crowded streets of our cities it 
is ot course impossible, except here and there, on the corners of 
intersecting streets, to carry out a house with full reference to the 
points of the compass. Nor is there the same necessity to guard 
against the northern blasts of winter, owing to the mutual protec- 
tion against them afforded to dwellings from their immediate juxta- 
position or close contiguity. But where land is plenty, and the 
site is an open one, as in the country, ignorance can be the only 
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excuse for overlooking measures so important to health and com- 
fort. It is also much easier to gain independent access to many 
rooms in an elongated plan than in a square one, the former giving 
opportunity for a continuous corridor, on which may be opened 
every room of a whole suite, while the square plan will afford no 
such facility. For these reasons our architect argues that the most 
suitable outline for a country-house of over two living-rooms to a 
floor will approach an oblong, running east and west ; and that, 
without purposely making it irregular in a strife after picturesque 
effect, irregularities will naturally occur in deference to the law of 
a proper outlook, which irregularities will at once afford oppor- 
tunities for picturesque treatment and present their own raison 
d'etre. 

Our client, on the strength of these representations, evidently 
grows weak on the square point, but dodges for the present the 
question of building a French chateau for five thousand dollars. 
Would not the architect like to look at the site proposed for the 



house before commencing the designs? He would find it a very 
commanding one. A structure set on it would rise up above 
everything surrounding it, and be visible for miles, from the rail- 
way and the surrounding turnpikes. It would inevitably be "a 
card " for the designer. The arriere pensde of all this is not 
particularly occult, but our architect merely, and with placidity, 
answers that it is especially desirable, according to his experience, 
that the site, with its topography, its aspects to the points of the 
compass, its surroundings, and its prospects, should be carefully 
studied by him before he puts pencil to paper. After a number 
of incidental questions and answers, this opening interview ter- 
minates in an appointment for employer and professional adviser 
to meet at the proposed site, along with a surveyor. 

A few days after, not only the site for the house, but the whole 
acreage in which the site is embraced, has been carefully paced 
over by the architect, in company with the proprietor and surveyor; 
and the architect, without exacting from his employer the expense 




Figure C. — Parlour, 



of a detailed survey, in which the levels, every few feet apart, of 
the whole surface of a territory are ascertained, and submitted in 
exact figures to paper, in the shape of a regular topographical 
map, has pointed out to the last-named functionary the special 
points here and there in the lay of the land, of which it is desirable 
that the level should be indicated for the use of the architect in his 
office-work, while studying the foundation lines for the proposed 
house, the contour of the contiguous ground with reference to the 
disposition of the out-buildings, and the roads, paths, lawn, trees, 
and shrubbery to surround it, as well as and not least to the 
adaptabilities of lookout towards the distant prospects. For it is 
obvious that if these matters are not studied, and harmonised with 
the house itself, from the start, it will be impossible to contrive the 
whole scheme of dwelling and grounds so as to secure the best 
attainable results in the way of out-door service, orientation— if that 
term may be used in relation to a secular structure— approaches, 
ground-decoration, and views. In the case of a town-house, a 
great part of its value consists in its approaches. Transplant a 
" palatial brownstone mansion," as the newspapers phrase it, from 
the Fifth Avenue to the Five Points, and it will not command any 
rental whatever in its normal condition of accommodation to the 
habits of a single, wealthy family. The case of a country-house, 



intended for refined occupants, with rural tastes, is still stronger. 
Not only the immediate approaches, and the middle-distance sur- 
roundings, but the farthest prospects, enter largely as active ele- 
ments of value. In our climate especially, where so much of sum- 
mer life is spent on veranda and lawn, a country-house cannot be 
said to be fairly designed in which greensward and summer-house, 
and flower-garden, with grounds and other facilities for croquet, 
archery, or lawn-tennis, copse, and arbour, distant view and look- 
out-station have not all been treated, from the start, as extensions 
of the rooms inside, and with careful reference to the relations of 
each with all the others. 

Nor is it alone as regards the undivided elements of beauty that 
the entourage of the dwelling must be studied. The well-digested 
scheme of a rural or suburban estate must take equal cognisance 
of whatever the habits and means of the proposed occupants may 
call for, in the way of the out-door service of stable and barn, of 
vegetable-garden, and drying and bleaching ground, of well and 
ice-house, and in many cases, where estates of high-class are con- 
cerned, of farmer's house, and porter's, and gardener's, and coach- 
man's lodges, and labourers' cottages, of greenhouse and gas- 
house, and tower with wind-wheel for raising water. None of 
these appliances, however homely, can, when considered a deside- 
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ratum in the scheme, be overlooked or slighted. Their practical 
importance, the daily and hourly use made of them, their very di- 
mensions, their length, and breadth, and height, render it impos- 
sible to put them — or all of them — out of sight, even if it were 
desirable to do so, which it is not ; for they add to the importance 



of a place, and, with skilful treatment, they add no less, in whole 
or in part, to its sesthetical attractions. Judicious handling, the 
proper placing of each, a trained appreciation of opportunities in 
the direction of natural or factitious topography and drainage, a 
discreet resort to trees and shrubbery in the way of whole or par- 




Figurc D. — Library. 



tial planting out, may convert most of these desiderata into posi- 
tive beauties. But, in any event, they must be accepted and wrought 
congruously and aesthetically into the general scheme. 

The architect finds that his employer has not overrated the 
position, and that the site which he has had in his mind — a pro- 
montory of land near one corner of the estate — is not unsugges- 
tive of such a one as might have been chosen, in the feudal times 
of Europe, for the half-military residence of some nobleman. The 
finest prospect is towards the east, where lies stretched out, for 
many a mile, a wide valley, rich in woodland and sward, and 
traversed, at the foot of the long hill, which the estate crowns, by 
a railway, along which cluster, in groups or singly, the villas and 
cottages of well-to-do people. A winding lake, its borders fringed 
with trees, and its surface skimmed by several boats, lies in a pla- 
teau in the middle distance, while the ocean, dotted with sail and 
smoke-stack, gleams against the horizon, and curves southward. 
From this quarter inland the prospect, though more level and com- 
monplace, is also very pleasing, and closes with the purple haze ot 
distant mountains, sloping eastward to the sea. To the west and 
north are thick woods, beginning on the estate itself and stretching 
far back over a plateau, which, even if the timber were cut down, 
affords no particularly attractive feature of contour or prospect. 
It is evident, then, from this survey, that the southern aspect pre- 
sents not only its inherent advantages as regards solar conditions, 
but that it has the superadded merit of a good view. The eastern 
prospect, however, is still superior, and this attraction is so great 
that it will be a question, when the house comes to be laid out, 
whether sun and breeze will not be partially ridden over in its 
favour. 

This preliminary survey of the ground has also afforded another 
valuable suggestion to the architect. The proposed site is largely 
covered with stone, some of it in its natural state ; the rest in the 
shape of a partly-ruined wall — one of those stone-walls which, en- 



closing so many small fields in New-England farms, are said to be 
frequently, in the aggregate of their cost, worth more than all the 
land they protect. Our stone is not very good, consisting largely 
of shaly stuff and boulders, but most of the latter not too large 
for the handling of a single workman, and fit for rubble-work — as 
walls built up of rough, undressed stones are designated— if not 
for corner and bond stones and trimmings. (Bond or thorough 
stones are those which run at intervals clear through the thickness 
of the wall, so as to bind together those portions of it which are 
not so compactly built. The trimmings in this case — though gene- 
rically the term may refer to any material — are the dressed stones 
with which the doors and windows and other openings or the tops 
of walls are finished.) A French chateau of wooden construc- 
tion — and especially a round tower in that material — is not at all 
to the architect's mind, and, if his client should insist on playing 
the republican castellan, these rough stones may come into play at 
considerably less expense than if the like should pass through 
several middlemen's hands, or should even be ordered direct from 
a quarry. The feasibility of such an alternative is not lessened 
when the owner informs the architect, a firopos of the necessary 
stonework for the basement, that there is a quarry within two or 
three miles of his place, and that he has already ascertained that 
by using his own teams for hauling he can get the sills and lintels 
very cheap. The day's ostensible work is finished by the architect 
marking for destruction some decayed or ill-shaped or superfluous 
trees in the vicinity of the site. 

But, in another sense, the day's work has only begun ; for, over 
the dinner-table, the architect, among his other discoveries, finds 
that the owner's ambition to secure a French chateau at the cost 
of an American cottage remains as impregnable seemingly as some 
of his admired prototypes were before the modern inventions of 
military engineering ; and he employs some argument and persua- 
sion to induce a more moderate frame of mind. Finally, as usual, 
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where each party is moderately reasonable, and sees the necessity 
of arriving at a practical result, a compromise is effected. The 
architect continues to repudiate the French chateau ; but, on con- 
dition that the owner will enlarge his limit of cost, engages to see 
what can be done in the way of a wooden house with a low tower. 

Here is a diagram of the ground-plan, which, after a short in- 
terval of office-work, he lays before his employer (Design No. 1, 
Fig. A). 

In the case of a country-house, as of any other building, it is 
usual to project the plans— using the term not in its common 
generic sense of all the drawings for a structure, but in its tech- 
nical specific application to those which indicate the horizontal 
lines, at the floor-level— so that, when one examines the scheme 
laid down for the ground-story, the principal entrance to the dwell- 
ing will be found at the foot of the picture. And this is very 
natural where, as is also evidently not uncommon, the arrange- 
ments are not studied from the primary point of view of the rela- 
tions of the different rooms to the movements of the sun. But, as 
—except where peculiar and rare cases call for other treatment — 
we shall invariably accept this point as the first one to be con- 
sidered, where an isolated dwelling-house is concerned, we prefer 
to project our plans or maps— for that, as applicable to very small 
"portions of the earth's surface," is what they really are— accord- 
ing to the old geographical rule, so familiar to our school-days, 
that "the top of the map is north, the bottom south, the right 
hand east, and the left hand west." It may now and then happen 
that our principal entrance will, for some sufficient reason, open 
from the south ; but, as a rule, we object, where it is optional with 
us, as in the case of a country-house, to appropriating the most 
wholesome side of a dwelling for such occasional and very tempo- 
rary uses as the opening and shutting of an outer door ; so we 
propose to emphasise our sun-seeking proclivities, and give to that 
part of the map or plan allotted to the south— which, being front- 
ward, is also the place of honour, as it ought to be— the most im- 
portant divisions of the scheme. 

It is not, of course, essential, or even desirable, that the system 



of orientation — or southing, we might, perhaps, better say, as we 
are not speaking of a church-chancel, but of securing a dominant 
southern aspect for a dwelling— should always be observed with 
mathematical accuracy. In the present case, as, more or less, in 
most others, we propose, as shown by the compass-arrow, to turn 
the southern facade a little towards the east, not only with the ob- 
ject of opening up a somewhat wider extent than otherwise of the 
eastern prospect to the view from the parlour-windows, and from 
the balcony attached to the best bedroom above it, but also, on 
general grounds, for other reasons. There are several additional 
advantages in this arrangement. The best bedroom will get the 
morning sun considerably earlier than it otherwise would, and the 
kitchen and bedroom above it will have some share of that south- 
ern sun and breeze of which all the other rooms in the house will 
have the full benefit. As a rule, indeed, it is well, for these rea- 
sons, to set a country-house rather northwest and southeast than 
due north and south ; but, in our present case, the proposed site 
being the corner of a rocky bluff, the two sides of which assume 
almost a rectangular shape, we do not propose to throw our house 
appreciably out of square with the main lines of its natural sub- 
structure. Moreover, the children of the house are expected to 
occupy the dining-room, and the nursery above it, more than any 
other of the compartments of the house, and it is important to 
preserve the southward aspect for them as fully as may be. 

In accordance with instructions, the drawing-room and library 
look towards the east, and the hall " runs clear through ; " but the 
plan has not been arranged with reference to a square, any more 
than the exterior with reference to a French chateau. The main 
entrance to the house opens from a porch on the north, through a 
vestibule, with another door, into the principal hall. Towards the 
east is the staircase to the chamber-story, which, as shown in one 
of the interior perspective views (Design No. i, Fig. B), is well 
lighted from the north side, and gives occasion for the use of a 
couple of moderately decorated square newel-posts, and a bit of 
fanciful 4 but not expensive balustrading. Beneath the staircase is 
a closet, lighted directly from the outside, and abundantly provided 




Figure E. — Window Corner in Dining-Room. 



with strips and hooks and corners, for the safe stowage of hats, 
overcoats, and umbrellas— a most useful family receptacle, condu- 
cive to children's tidiness and housewife's serenity, and to which 
the traditional rack, with its looking-glass in the hall, for visitors' 
use, may be added, if thought desirable. The outer door in the 



hall stands open and shows the vestibule and entrance door be- 
yond, the latter having its upper panel filled with glass to light 
the vestibule when both outer doors are closed. 

Advancing, under a wide transom or flat arch from the staircase 
and entrance-hall, into the extension-hall, which separates the 
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parlour from the dining-room, while en suite with both, we may 
either step through a window reaching the floor, at its south end, 
on to the veranda, and so down two or three steps "to the lawn, 
or we may turn aside into one of the two principal rooms. Let us 
enter the drawing-room. Instead of the ordinary shallow bay-win- 
dow, with oblique sides in the centre of one side of this room, we 
prefer a large square one, or rather an alcove, in the southeast cor- 
ner of the apartment and of the house. In a dwelling of this com- 
paratively small size, based, in its general arrangements, on the 
cardinal idea of spreading out all the rooms towards the south, the 
exigencies of the lay-out lend themselves rather to an at least 
moderate irregularity than to perfunctory symmetry, and the aesthe- 
tical expression to be derived, with most advantage, from irregu- 
larity combined with limited dimensions, is picturesqueness. We 
shall not therefore attempt, in this example, to secure an obvious 
symmetry, with the accompanying stateliness it produces, if suffi- 
ciently ample dimensions are provided. In this corner situation — 
where it is also the substructure of the promised tower — the alcove 
with its three outer openings looking to the south, east, and west, 
may, by the use of a portiere hung with rings on a rod behind or 
under the transom, which separates it from the room, be trans- 
formed, when occasion requires, into an independent cabinet or 
small boudoir, quite private, for its windows are not intended to 
open to the floor, that convenience being sufficiently provided for 
in the two other outer openings in the main area of the parlour, 
which at once give access to the east and south piazzas, and afford 
light enough to the room even without any from the alcove or bay- 
window compartment. 

This situation — the southeast corner — is also the best for a 
flower-room or conservatory, and, by filling the whole outside en- 
closure of the alcove with glass, it could be converted to that use. 
As the ground-space of the alcove covers an area of a little over 
fifty square feet, it would probably, used as a flower-room, meet 
the moderate wants in that direction of the average occupants^of 
this class of house, but, if floriculture should be a specialty with 
any of them, a greenhouse of any length could be carried south- 
ward as suggested on the plan by the dotted lines and letters. 

In our parlour (Design No. i, Fig. C), the fireplace is in one 
corner of the room, forming part of the same stack with that which 
includes the library fireplace — a cheaper arrangement than if we 
employed two separate stacks, as we should have to do if we 
allowed conventional symmetry to rule ; besides that, in any other 
position, it would interfere with some specially desirable aim. If 
we placed it in the centre of the north wall, we could not open a 
door from the parlour into the library ; if in the centre of the east 
wall, the most eligible place for an horizontal piano — especially if 
it should be considered desirable to set it close up to the wall — 
would be wanting ; the openings in the south wall leave no space 
for it ; and, if we were to place it in the centre of the west parti- 
tion, we should have to put a small door of communication with 
the hall to one side, and so interfere with a prime object of the 
plan, which is to throw the two main rooms and the hall en suite, 
and make practically one room of them when necessary, which is 
best accomplished by a generous "unconditional surrender" to 
wide central doors. If small doors from the drawing and dining 
rooms were to open on the hall, we should be put en suite, not 
with rooms and their contents, but with side-walls. But the truth 
is, that irregularity — or what we call so — is not always deficient in 
real balance, while apparent symmetry may sometimes, in a certain 
sense, lack it. If we stand continuously at the central entrance 
door of the drawing-room — which our hospitable host is not likely 
to permit — and unflinchingly squint leftward at the mantel-piece, 
it may at the first glance strike us as exhibiting a somewhat dis- 
creditable lack of equipoise ; but if we sit near the middle of the 
room during our stay — which we are much more likely to do — and 
face the mantel, do we not, in fact, find that the north and east 
walls diverge regularly from it at a similar angle? Is it not then 
a case of symmetry, the chimney front being simply the centre of 
two surfaces starting obliquely from it on each side, at a like angle, 
instead of the centre of two surfaces parallel with it, and on the 
same plane with each other ? But suppose we face the east wall 
directly, and take in, en masse, the chimney-piece, based upon the 
raised hearth of quiet-tinted tiling, behind the eastern rug or 
leopard-skin ; with its fire-dogs or andirons reflecting from their 
gleaming uprights and sunflower heads the cheerful blaze of the 



logs behind, or its high bright brass fender in front of the steel 
basket, pendent from crane ; or its low burnished grate gleaming 
against the black mass of the stamped iron back, and margined 
with brighter tiles, as a foil for the mantel of fine wood, with its 
artistically-wrought vertical masses supporting its appropriate frieze, 
and its double row of shelves spanning the whole frontage, and 
making place for the best the family has to show in the way of 
timepiece, vase, candelabrum, or what not of European, Oriental, 
and "indigenous curios, or Japanese and Chinese bric-a-brac; its 
low mirror with bevelled edges and the family's most prized paint- 
ing above ; and its angle of junction with the side- walls cut from 
full top shelf to ceiling into a series of small triangular shelves, 
each the support of another piece of bric-a-brac or porcelain — is 
not this massing fairly well balanced by the paraphernalia of the 
bay-window on the opposite end of the room — its portiere of parti- 
coloured stuff, pendent from its large brass rings and rod, drawn 
open from the middle towards the pilaster on each side and form- 
ing, with the transom above, a framework for the alcove and its 
windows and furniture, of which latter, however, our illustration 
suggests only an itagere for such an olla podrida of minor Art as 
may be selected for the situation. 

Our picture of the parlour furnishing the first occasion in our 
series for the joint work of designer and engraver, the not unusual 
falling short of a first experiment is to some extent visible in the 
result. Pattern and texture lines, in the decorations of wall and 
floor, window and chimney-piece, and furniture, have here and 
there taken the place of shade lines, and vice versa, so that the 
effect is heavier and darker than was intended, and some of the 
finer and most characteristic ornamentation is quite lost ; but in 
our next article we propose, in a series of detail sketches on an 
enlarged scale, at once to rectify this, arid to present an assort- 
ment of decorations and furniture for other work of various grades. 

The drawing-room opens into the library, which is also entered 
from the staircase-hall, and is a smaller room with windows com- 
manding the eastern and southern prospects, and one of them 
opening down to the piazza, while a third window admits the 
steady, equal northern light for reading and writing purposes. If 
the literary property of the occupant is not unusually large, his 
books will probably find ample accommodation in low cases, for 
there is a good deal of space against three of the walls, even if 
the windows in two of them are brought down below the level 
of the tops of the cases. As regards the east window certainly, 
on account of the fine view from it, this should be done, and the 
space before it left clear, unless perhaps a shallow shelf and a row 
of pigeon-holes — enclosed, of course — be allowed under the ledge 
for pamphlets and papers. But there would be no objection in 
the case of the north window, even if the writing-table were placed 
in front of it, as it ought to be ; for there is no particular outer at- 
traction on that side, and the additional light that is gained below, 
four or five feet from the floor, in a window that reaches nearly 
from the ceiling, is very slight. The low bookcases give a con- 
venient opportunity for using the top as a pedestal for the statues 
or busts of historical personages and literary worthies, or for any 
other similar purpose, which is a better reason for their employ- 
ment than is sometimes — when it is solely — given ; low bookcases 
being " all the fashion " at present. But there is no sufficient 
reason, if the upper wall-space is coveted for more books, rather 
than for pictures, armour, porcelain, or what not, and a step-chair 
is to be tolerated, why, by the use, midway, of small columns or, in 
the whole height, of brackets — which may, moreover, be used for 
window-casings — both pedestal room and top shelving should not 
be attained, as shown in the accompanying view (Design No. i, 
Fig. D.) 

The folding-doors — or sliding-doors, if preferred — in the hall 
directly opposite similar doors from the parlour, lead us into the 
dining-room. In this room, again disregarding the law of con- 
ventional symmetry, we dispose the fireplace in one corner, in the 
same stack with the kitchen fireplace, and instead of putting the 
western window in the centre of the wall-space, whether in rela- 
tion to the inside or outside of the house, we preserve that surface 
for the sideboard, and push the window hard up against the south 
wall. Only an angular mullion (the stationary vertical member 
which divides the compartments of a window) separates this west 
window from an exactly similar one on the south. This gives the 
effect, and answers much of the purpose, of a bay-window, with- 
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out incurring the expense of one, particularly if the curtains are 
hung on one rod, set at an angle with the walls across both 
windows, instead of being arranged with a separate hanging to 
each window, and close up to each (Design No. i, Fig. E). The 
same rule of actual though unconventional symmetry applies to 
this fenestral grouping that applies to the fireplace in the angle. 
The dining-room is next to the kitchen, but is separated from it by 
two doors and a space, which, in its further uses, serves alike as a 
pantry, with presses and china-closet, and as a means of access 
downward to the basement, outward to the grounds, and sideward 
each way to the kitchen and family regions respectively. 

The kitchen is lighted from the north and west. It has the 
usual equipments of range, boiler, water-supply, sink, drainer, and 
dresser ; and is provided with a large pantry on one side of the 
fireplace, and a small pot and lamp closet on the other. By means 
of the dining-room, pantry, and passage, it has close access to 



both the principal and the private entrance-doors to the main hall 
and staircase, and equally with the dining-room as regards posi- 
tion, though, of course, under such restrictions of lock and key as 
the mistress sees fit, to the china-closets and presses. The door 
leading from the private hall to the main one is not placed directly 
opposite the kitchen-door, but to one side of it, so as to prevent 
the operations of the kitchen being obtruded on the main hall 
when both doors are left open, according to the fashion of chil- 
dren, servants, and not a few others. Stairs lead from directly 
outside the kitchen-door to the cellar. 

The upper story is intended to comprehend a passage, well 
lighted by the staircase-window, leading to four large bedrooms, 
each provided with a fireplace and an ample closet, the latter fitted 
up with the requisite drawers, and presses, and shelves, and double 
rows of hooks for hanging clothes. A dressing-room would con- 
nect with one or both of the large south rooms ; but, being well 
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Figure F. — View of Exterior. 



lighted, and having an independent entrance from the passage, and 
a closet of its own, it might, if occasion should require, be used as 
a bedroom. The southeast alcove would appear, on the second 
story, in connection with one of the bedrooms, from which, by 
means of a screen or portiere, it might be separated sufficiently to 
answer the purpose of a second dressing-room, or of a sanctum 
of either masculine or feminine character, its three windows look- 
ing out on three different quarters of the compass, affording equal 
facilities for taking in the best prospects with the winter sun or 
summer breeze, for wafting off the smoke of a cigar, and for giving 
good light to a portfolio or an embroidery-frame. The south- 
easterly bedroom would also open on a balcony, commanding the 
fine prospect visible from that quarter. The balcony is thrown 
out over the eastern veranda, and so also are two of the bed- 
room closets, valuable interior space for bedrooms being thus un- 
encroached upon. The remaining arrangements of the upper 
story include an enclosed staircase to the attic, a linen-room — cer- 
tain drawers in which may be of cedar or camphor wood, to keep 
moths away from woollens and furs — and a large, well-ventilated 
bath-room, lighted directly from the outside, and provided with 



all the usual conveniences. Of the five rooms on this story, four 
will have windows opening directly to the south, in addition to 
other windows commanding different quarters. 

The attic, which would be abundantly lighted by windows all 
round the house, is intended to afford as many children's and ser- 
vants' bedrooms as might be called for, and also storage, trunk, 
and nondescript room, and a large compartment for drying clothes 
in inclement weather, and as an occasional play-place for children. 
On the level of the attic floor, but quite cut off from it, would be 
a guests' bedroom in the tower, looking out to the east, south, and 
west, and above it would be an observatory, dominating the pros- 
pect in every direction, and covered with a roof, or left open, as 
might be decided on. 

The basement or cellar would be lighted by windows beneath 
those of the first story, and would include a laundry and a clean- 
ing-room, or scullery, under the kitchen— with which both would 
immediately connect by the private staircase— as well as various 
compartments for furnace, fuel, storage, and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. The entrance to the cellar from the outside would be from 
the west, by means of stone steps under the kitchen. To secure 
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dryness, the floor of the basement story would be covered with 
hydraulic cement (the laundry, scullery, and passage having an 
additional flooring of pitch-pine plank), and as a further precaution 
against the dampness which, at certain seasons of the year, if not 
always, will accumulate in the driest soil, the outside surface of 
the outer walls, from the footing-course to the level of the ground, 
should be thoroughly coated with the same, or with a thick smear- 
ing of pitch. Were the house, through some unfortunate exi- 
gency, to be built on a wet soil, the whole cellar would need to be 
underdrained with vitrified earthen pipes, the branches discharging 
into a main having its outlet on the side of a hill, or into a cess- 
pool at some distance off; and in any soil, unless it be pure sand 
or gravel, the stratum of which extends from the surface to a level 
very considerably below that of the foundation (which in such soil 
would, of course, require peculiar treatment), it is an excellent 
precaution against the effects of moisture in the adjacent ground, 
particularly after heavy rains, to run an outside drain clear round 
the structure, just below and beyond the base-course or footing- 
stones. 

We have now "gone through " the interior of our house. For 
the exterior, the architect presents his employer with two alter- 
nates, each giving a view of the structure as it would appear from 
the main road. We will illustrate but one of them. The first 4 (and 
omitted) one shows the prescribed tower, carried up above the 
main roof, and surmounted with a steeple-roof of its own ; the 
other (Design No. 1, Fig. F) — which is intended to suggest notions 
of more moderate altitude — dispenses with the uppermost story 
and roof of the tower, and presents, instead, simply an uncovered 
observatory, commanding the same prospect as the top story of 
the first. In the omitted alternate the east gable rises almost to a 
peak, level with the ridge or sky-line of the main roof, while the 
roof over the south dormer-windows is a hipped' one, giving a full 
peaked gable in front ; but, in the illustrated design, the towering 
effect is still further reduced by flattening the east gable, and put- 
ting a large hood or shed-roof over the south dormer. Other 



changes in the window system, and in the detail throughout, are 
introduced in the illustrated view, which materially tend to lessen 
the appearance of height in the whole structure, though all the 
other lines, horizontal as well as vertical, interior — for instance, in 
the heights of stories — as well as exterior, are preserved at pre- 
cisely the same altitude in both examples, and the perspective of 
each is taken at exactly the same angle, and from exactly the same 
point of observation. 

The exterior perspective we illustrate suggests the general use 
of outside blinds. These, however, in the attic, and at the top of 
some of the lower windows, are dispensed with, different arrange- 
ments for securing relief from too much sunshine being contem- 
plated. This, and various other points of detail, will be hereafter 
discussed in their various bearings on the construction and appear- 
ance of the present and succeeding designs. 

It will not, perhaps, be thought supererogatory in our archi- 
tect to say that, in the schemes partially submitted in his illustra- 
tions, nothing will be left to hap-hazard. Every room, passage, 
or closet, in our houses will be contrived with reference not only 
to its allotted dimensions, and its adaptation to the most desirable 
means of intercommunication, but to the special lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, or what not, proper to each, and to at least the 
usual appointments in the way of furniture and fittings. For in- 
stance, in the scheme for the quite moderate residence, of purposely 
plain exterior, illustrated in our present article, the perspective view 
of the parlour suggests the use of a cabinet-piano, which takes up 
but little room ; but there is wall-space for the largest grand piano, 
if one should be in request by occupants making a specialty of 
music. The longest old-fashioned sideboard may find its place in 
the dining-room, if preferred to the narrow, high modern one ; 
here is a choice of well-lighted spaces, whether for library or for 
kitchen-table ; and up-stairs there would be room in the larger 
chambers for two double or three-quarter bedsteads if called for, 
and proper space, with immediate outside light, for every toilet- 
table or bureau. 

A. J. Bloor. 



THE KING COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GEMS. 




HE collection of antique gems known as " the 
King Collection," and which formed the basis on 
which the Rev. C. W. King, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, wrote his standard work, 
is now on exhibition at Mr. Gaston L. Feuar- 
dent's rooms, Lafayette Place, New York. 
This collection is the result of labours extend- 
ing over forty years, and in its selection Mr. King was guided, not 
only by his artistic knowledge, but by a classical ability of the 
highest order. It was to Mr. King that the classification of the 
gems found by General Di Cesnola in Cyprus was confided, which 
superb specimens of the glyptic art now form a portion of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

An exact knowledge of the character of Greek and Roman 
work, as shown in their cutting of stones, is by no means easily 
acquired. Perhaps, as to the age of an engraved gem, the same 
knowledge which guides the numismatist in classifying his coins 
can be applied. Works free in composition, bold in outline, but 
finished with wonderful skill, are characteristic of the best period. 
That decadence of taste which followed rapidly after the highest 
pinnacle of Greek Art was reached does not hold, perhaps, as 
readily with gems as with coins. It is quite possible that the 
cutters of gems were an artistic class, holding themselves some- 
what aloof from the die-cutter ; and, as engraved stones were more 
lasting than coins, the traditions of the glyptic art were more 
readily retained. The great difference which really exists between 
ancient and modern gem-cutting is, however, readily appreciated, 
when the method of work is understood. The Greek and Roman 
artist used a splinter of corundum, or possibly a fragment of dia- 
mond fixed on a metal style, and scraped and cut into his work. 
The use of the mechanical drill, whetted with emery-powder, en- 
tirely changed the character of the engraving. That freedom and 



suppleness of hand which the original method gave were lost. In 
the first case it was the tool which allowed pliancy of touch, while 
in the modern process, the tool, though revolving, being fixed at 
one point, more or less mechanical rigidity followed. 

The King collection runs through a great variety of stones. The 
Assyrians used a black serpentine, which, being a combination of 
the oxides of iron with chrome, and magnetic, recommended itself to 
the Gnostics for its supernatural virtues. The Greeks used chalce- 
dony, sards, jaspers, amethysts, sardonyx. The use of the ruby, sap- 
phire, and emerald, was exceptional, though in this collection may 
be found sapphires, employed as the signets of Polycrates, Alex- 
ander, and Ptolemeus Lathyrus. The collection consists of three 
hundred and forty-one specimens, all mounted, many of them in 
their original setting. A complete archaeological sequence can 
be followed in the collection, commencing with a gem, with a stag 
cut on it, of the seventh century before Christ. There are nume- 
rous illustrative gems of the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and second 
centuries B. C. The gradual change from what was archaic to 
the height of Art can be traced through these engraved stones. 
There are many fine portraits of the Roman emperors, undoubtedly 
faithful, as to the features, to the originals. Among the stones of 
our first century is one of Minerva as the Dea Rama, which is the 
precise counterpart of the old Britannia as found on English coins. 
Among the rarest of the more modern examples of the engraved 
stones is one of the third century A. D., with the beheading of a 
Christian martyr. Possibly no art fell more dead than that of en- 
graving stones during the dark ages, to be brought back to life 
again most brilliantly during the Renaissance. The King collection 
contains some beautiful specimens of the best work of the sixteenth 
century. This collection may be said to be the most perfect of its 
kind, and, as the magnum opus of the greatest of experts, it is well 
worthy of particular attention. 



